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music from. This made them ideal for recording the 
Grateful Dead from the audience’s perspective. It was a 
natural choice to take into a show a microphone 
intended to be used as a stereo pair at some distance 
from the sound source in order to accurately capture all 
the subtle nuances of live music in a real space This is 
what lead Doug Oade to choose this microphone to 
archive a great many Grateful Dead shows. Their per- 
formance, demonstrated by years of “Deadicated” 
effort, led more Deadheads to follow suit until Schoeps 
microphones became the first choice among tapers. No 
other microphone available at that time could capture 
enough information to re-create a realistic listening expe- 
rience. They allowed one to reproduce the only sound 
that could motivate tens of thousands of people to travel 
the globe for thirty years. 


Doug Oade: Many people at the time used 
the Neumann KM-86ls as the microphone of 
choice for recording the Grateful Dead. 
There’s a big difference in the type of sound 
they produced, compared to the Schoeps. 
The KM-86ls, even though they were a small 
dual-diaphragm microphone, produced an 
exceptionally huge sound. This is due to 
euphonic coloration [a term that people who 
love music, who listen with their souls, call 
forms of distortion that are pleasing to the 
ear], so they didn’t resolve the detail that 
enabled you to tell where specifically in the 
hall you were, how many rows back. You 
couldn’t count the number of people in the 
hall or place the stage and PA system within 
the hall, like you could with the Schoeps 
recordings. I have a few tapes from shows 
where we made separate recordings on the 
same stand [with each type of mike], so you 
could tell the difference. But the KM-86Is 
produced such a rich, warm, unctuous, huge 
soundstage that the only thing there was in 
the recording was the Grateful Dead spread 
out from left to right with a really huge 
sound, with the swells of people applauding 
becoming audible. This was a very pleasant- 
to-experience sound, but not very accurate. 
The Schoeps, on the other hand, with such 
fine resolving power, produced a very accu- 
rate sense of perspective. You could tell who 
was sitting where, how many rows back you 
were, and every individual’s position was 


very specific, in addition to the image pro- 
duced by the system that was rock-solid and 
incredible. Those, to me, were most effective 
in listening to the vocals, because they were 
so well anchored in the center, and every- 
thing Healy was doing to create an amazing 
soundstage came through with incredible 
detail. Phil’s bass was the other thing that 
really distinguished the Schoeps’ recordings 
from the Neumann’s. You could get him into 
your listening room, with the right speakers 
and enough amplifier power, using the 
Schoeps mikes. We had to have it! The U-89s 
that Jeff Silberman began using at some 
point were simply too slow, in my opinion, 
to produce a really fine recording, though let 
me make an exception: the April ’84 Philly 
show that Silberman did with the U-89s set 
in the omnidirectional mode. They put one 
in front of each stack with the deck in the 
center. They were in the first row and ran 
eighty-foot cables over to one side with the 
microphone there, another microphone on 
the other side; under those conditions, those 
large-diaphragm condensers produced phe- 
nomenal results. I gather from Silberman 
that there was some pressure put on him at 
that point not to allow him to run that setup 
again. 


Frank Streeter: I started using Neumanns in 
’84 with the late, great Irving Goodfellow. 
First the Neumann 84s, and then on to the 
86s. The 86s are oriented differently than 
any other kind of mike. Most microphones 
have the capsules perpendicular to the long 
axis of the microphone, they’re flat in the 
end. Well, in the 86s, the two capsules are 
parallel to the long axis, so when you would 
record with them conventionally, they would 
look like they were pointing up at the ceiling, 
but in fact the capsules would be pointing 
forward toward the stage. So what I would 
do is orient them vertically, one head up, one 
head down, the heads almost touching, and 
then spin them so the capsules work the 
appropriate angles, somewhere between 
ninety and sixty degrees, depending on 
where we were. I mean, I can’t really com- 
ment on the efficacy of phase cancellation 


and all that kind of stuff, but damn, most 
tapes sounded good. Admittedly, that has a 
lot to do with the 86s, which I’m proud to 
say were Walt Disney’s favorite microphone, 
and justifiably so. The microphones were 
originally $800 apiece, and then you had to 
buy a power supply, which was like $250 for 
each. Then you needed cables... and we 
really started to get into this. We went and 
got special high-end mike cables and really 
attended to all the aspects of the chain. And 
when I had the 86s, I had the pair insured for 
$5,000. I’m not sure I could have replaced 
them at that price. 

Neumanns have a warmer sound than the 
Schoeps. A lot of people like Schoeps; people 
say they’re more accurate. I think Neumanns 
get better bass, personally. Once I had the 
bass on my 86s tweaked, I was very pleased 
with them. I thought that the sound of the 
Neumanns was the way to go. Some people 
occasionally thought that the bass was a lit- 
tle tubby, but I disagree. Again, it really 
depends: you really need a good stereo sys- 
tem to appreciate them. 


POSITIONING MICROPHONES 


Once all this equipment is bought, built, tweaked, cus- 
tomized, and then brought to and set up at the show, 
one must learn where to aim the mikes so that they pro- 
duce the optimum recording. When making stereo 
recordings, only shotgun mikes can be aimed or pointed 
directly at the PA without specific consideration of the 
exact angle of its paired mic. All other pairs of micro- 
phones work interdependently; the combination of 
polar patterns works to produce a stereo recording. If 
you do not observe the polar pattern of the mikes you 
are using and determine their proper angle accordingly, 
“mono summing” will occur. This is when the left chan- 
nel mike picks up sound the right channel mic should be 
getting and vice versa. When this happens, the difference 
between the left and right channels is reduced, hence 
sound becomes more monaural. 


Positioning of Shotguns 


While accurate stereo imaging forms the basis for the art 
of stereo recording, there is one technique in use that 


does not produce an accurate ambient stereo image. 
This involves the use of shotgun mikes. A shotgun mike 
has a very directional pickup pattern. The pickup pat- 
tern or polar pattern is the area of space that the micro- 
phone will “hear.” The pickup pattern on a shotgun 
mike is a narrow, forward-facing lobe. This allows the 
microphone to only pick up or hear what it is “pointed” 
at. The shotgun, or “spot mike” as it is sometimes 
called, is the only mike you can automatically point at a 
sound source. Any other mike requires consideration of 
its polar pattern during placement for a stereo record- 
ing. When recording a PA system, they produce stereo in 
the same way a direct feed would, with amplitude dif- 
ferences between channels. The best results are obtained 
when using hybrid shotguns like the AKG line, which 
are less directional at low frequencies. This characteris- 
tic produces a recording with high isolation of ambient 
sounds, like crowd response and room reverb, yet is less 
colored and more natural sounding to the ear. Shotgun 
mikes are best suited to recording PA systems where a 
sense of space is not required and not listened for. Here 
the mikes are “aimed” at the center, outside edges, or 
inside edges of the PA stacks. Many tapers found that 
aiming for the outside edges of the stacks gave them a 
fuller sound than pointing them at the center or inside 
edges of the stacks. When used with a center channel 
omnidirectional microphone, these microphones will 
produce a very up-front sound with a more natural 
sense of space and crowd response, allowing for a more 
relaxed listening experience. 


Positioning Cardioids 


Coincident techniques are the most popular for stereo 
recording. The most common method uses directional 
microphones, one capsule on top of the other and set at 
an angle to each other in the horizontal plane. The 
advantage of this method is minimum phase and timing 
difference between capsules. This means that the 
recorded signal does not create frequency response or 
timing anomalies, thus preserving the characteristics of 
the microphone pickup pattern. This is needed to create 
a very stable and deep soundstage. All large-diaphragm 
(one-inch and larger) microphones should be used 
in this manner for satisfying results. Some small- 
diaphragm microphones, most notably the Schoeps 
Colette series, and other very bright-sounding micro- 
phones, suffer from a lack of “sense of space” with this 
method. This type of microphone benefits from the left- 





